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about $250,000,000 annually, and that " thus far one person in eighteen 
of our wage-earners reaches the age of sixty-five in penury," do not agree 
with the data available. 

H. A. Miixis 
University of Chicago 



Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry P. Fairchild. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. x+353. $1.75. 

Of the various methods of introducing the subject of sociology to the 
student, that of presenting a comprehensive view of the field is gaining 
ground. Professor Fairchild in the Outline of Applied Sociology has 
taken a far-reaching view of the entire field of social activities and has 
aimed to correlate as logically as possible the various forms of social 
organization and to show the relationship between apparently divergent 
social activities. 

The author has also steered clear of writing a book of dogmatic socio- 
logical conclusions. Instead, he has held closely to the presentation of 
concrete sociological data, which are classified upon the basis of Sumner's 
fourfold analysis of primitive social forces. Accordingly, the activities 
of modern society are discussed under four general headings: the eco- 
nomic life, the growth of population and family life, the aesthetic life, and 
the intellectual and spiritual life. To the social data under this classi- 
fication are applied the tests of normality and abnormality. Normality 
is used as referring to the harmonious working together of all the parts 
of an organism, involving the ideas of welfare and progress. The normal 
aspects of society are the only bases for the study of the abnormal and 
pathological and for working out plans for improving society — a point 
of view which cannot be taught too extensively. Abnormality in social 
life is of two types: immorality and incompetence. Three kinds of 
immorality are indicated: sin, crime, and vice. Two kinds of incompe- 
tence are given: incapacity and maladjustment. In the improvement 
of his conditions of life the individual is accorded definite responsibility — 
the author assumes the doctrine of "the freedom of the will," a position 
which, without quibbling, is as tenable as, if not more so than, any other. 

As to weaknesses, the reviewer finds only those which naturally 
might be expected to follow from the tremendous size of the task which 
the author has undertaken. Four points will be mentioned at which the 
book may be strengthened: (1) a more elaborate analysis of the phases of 
social life, e.g., political life might be given separate consideration; 
(2) a more logical analysis of the subheadings, e.g., the reasons do not 
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seem sufficient for placing a discussion of the use of habit-forming drugs, 
tobacco, and alcohol primarily under the aesthetic life (as abnormal 
aspects) ; (3) the thoroughgoing treatment of the economic life and of the 
family life (growth of population) may well be extended to the handling 
of the aesthetic life and the intellectual and spiritual life (true, there are 
not as tangible data available in these fields as in the other fields men- 
tioned, but sufficient, it would seem, for an extensive presentation) ; the 
importance of these fields would seem to call for further treatment; and 
(4) more specific emphasis upon the vital and ever-present psychological 
and subjective forces in human interrelationships. 

The style of the book is clear, wholesome, and constructive. It is a 
contribution to a comprehensive consideration of social life and progress 
on the part of the person who is beginning a scientific study of society. 

E. S. Bogaedus 
University of Southern California 



The Physical Basis of Society. By Carl Kelsey. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. xvi+406. $2.00. 

The advantages which the beginning students in sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania have had in listening to the survey of the 
geographic and biological basis of human evolution have now been 
opened, in a way, to beginning sociological students elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey has brought together within a small compass a countless 
number of facts (physical, hereditary, environmental) which throw light 
on the nature of human development. Among the anthropo-geographic 
sources from which the author draws are Osborn, Hann, Semple, Shelford, 
and Huntington; and among the biological and evolutionary sources are 
Bateson, Thomson, Pearson, Boas, Thomas, Kropotkin, Ellis, Woods, 
and White. 

Quotations are used extensively. Few generalizations and personal 
inductions are given. The facts which are presented represent, in 
general, the best expression of recent findings in the given fields. The 
author's own thought appears more definitely in the closing chapters 
and especially in the last one, on "The Nature of Progress," in which 
the author presents five sets of tests of the fitness of a people or nation 
to survive and to advance. 

The defects, as far as there are any, are essentially those which are 
related to the use of the survey method. The extensive character of the 
facts which are given would seem to justify more personal induction than 



